PANAMA AND DRAGUIGNAN

Things had come to such a pass that the common opinion grew
that there was " something in it." People actually believed
that Clemenceau really had wrecked his entire career and ruled
himself out of public life by taking bribes like the hundred
other deputies, when he had refused to accept time after time
positions which would have given him control of the national
treasury and of Prance.

Clemenceau was quite unmoved by the storm of detraction
which raged around him. He bided his time with a coolness
that could scarcely have been expected from a man of his
character. At length his chance came. The whole affair was
brought up again before the National Assembly. Clemenceau
rose tof defend himself against this long campaign of successful
misrepresentation. So great had been the effect of the attacks
upon him that rarely, if ever, has a favourite orator stood up to
address a more hostile audience. It seemed as if he had not
a single friend in the whole House. Not a sound of greeting
was heard. He was met with cold and obviously hostile
silence. Clemenceau dealt in his most telling manner with
his own personal conduct throughout. He completely im-
molated his accusers and dissipated their calumnies. When he
sat down, the whole Assembly, which had received him as if
persuaded of his guilt, cheered him enthusiastically as a much
wronged man. A greater triumph could hardly be. The con-
demnation in open court of the forgers, whose nefarious mal-
practices^had built up the edifice of calumny and misrepresenta-
tion upon which Clemenceau's enemies relied for the proof of
their case, cleared the atmosphere so far as his personal integrity
was concerned.

But, unfortunately for Clemenceau, there were other charges
against him from which he could not hope to clear himself,
and would riot have clerked himself if he could. Now all his
political crimes were recited against him at once. He had been
the means of bringing to naught M. Jules Ferry's great schemes
of colonial expansion in the Bast. He had opposed running the
risk of war for the sake of Egypt. He h^fl been largely instru-
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